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Why don’t they keep the streets a lit- 
tle cleaner? 
You ask with 
undue; 
Why don’t they keep the parks a lit- 
tle greener? 
(Did you ever stop to think that they 
means you’) 


keen annoyance not 


How long will they permit this graft 
and stealing? 
Why don’t they see that courts are 
clean and true? 
Why will they wink at crooked public 
dealing? 
(Did you ever stop to think that they 
means you?) 
—Life. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A telegram from Seattle, dated 
Feb. 238, reads: “Equal = suffrage 


amendment passed the Senate today, 
30 to 5. Hurrah! Adella M. Parker.” 
The “Hurrah!” will be echoed by the 
friends of equal rights for women all 
over the world. The measure had 
already passed the House, 70 to 18. 

In addition to the passage of the 
equal suffrage amendment in the State 
of Washington by these magnificent 
majorities, it is noticeable what large 
votes the suffrage bills have been re- 


ceiving, even in Legislatures where 
they did not pass. California and 
Nebraska have just given majority 


votes for full suffrage, though not the 
two-thirds needed in California nor 
the three-fifths required in Nebraska. 
In Kansas, the vote on the presiden- 
tial suffrage bill stood 59 to 57, an 
adverse majority of only two votes. 
In Oklahoma, full suffrage had a ma- 
jority in the House, and a change of 
four votes would have given it a ma- 
jority in the Senate. In Vermont, a 
change of three votes would have giv- 
en the municipal woman suffrage bill 


a majority. In South Dakota, an 
amendment to give full suffrage to 
tax-paying women, which had _ been 


U., passed 
House it 


introduced by the W. C. T. 
the Senate 28 to 3. In the 
was amended by striking out the tax 
qualification, thus making it identical 
with the bill asked for by the South 
Dakota Equal Suffrage Association: 
and this larger measure cume so near 
passing the Ifouse that a change of 
four votes would have given it a ma- 


jority. A despatch in the morning 


papers as we go to press (eb. 25) 
says that an equal suffrage bill has 
passed the South Dakota House, 68 


to 28, and that a similar bill had al- 
ready passed the Senate. We have no 
information as to this, and do not 
know the character of the bill. But 





all these large votes, coming within 
a short time of each other, show that 
the question is no longer academic. 
It has become practical. 





Now are not we glad that the next 
National Suffrage Convention is to be 
held in Seattle? 


The attendance at the legislative 
hearing in Boston this week did not 
look as if interest in woman suffrage 
was dying out. 

Superintendent of 
has resigned, and 
Chicago are happy. 
been at chronic war 
Ilaley and the Chicago 
Federation. 


Schools Cooley 
the ieachers of 
For years he has 
with Margaret 
Teachers’ 





In commenting upon the granting of 
Parliamentary suffrage to women in 
Sweden, most of the American papers 
speak of it as the first time that this 
has been done by “an independent 
nation.” They forget that Norway 
two years ago gave the Parliamentary 
vote to three-fifths of her women. 
The Royal Council has already recom- 
mended its extension to the other 
two-fifths, 


Events come thick and fast in Eng- 
land. The suffragettes continue to 
use all the old ways oft propaganda, 
and also to devise new ones. Besides 
holding thousands of meetings all 
over the country, they have made an- 
other effort to get into Mr. Asquith’s 
ottice and present a_ resolution, 
Starting in procession, when this was 
forbidden by the police they broke 
ranks and walked along as ordinary 
pedestrians. A large number of police 
barred the street and handled with 
much brutality the women who tried 
to push their way through. The wom- 
en were then arrested on a charge of 
obstructing the police, and a number 
of them, refusing to give sureties not 
to repeat the offence, were sent to 


prison. The women taking part in 
this demonstration were largely from 
Seotland and distant parts of Eng- 
land, who had volunteered for “dan- 


ger duty.” Two women chained them- 


the railings at a meeting 
where a_ cabinet 
speak, in order to question him, They 
gagged while the chains were 
filed apart. If any of the hundreds of 
Englishmen who questions at 
political meetings should be gagged, 
there would be a _ universal outcry 
against the suppression of free speech. 
Two other women had themselves sent 
to Mr. Asquith as parcels by parcels 


selves to 
was to 


minister 


were 


shout 


post. The post office delivered them, 
but the Premier refused to receive 
them. There are new developments 


almost every day. 


IN BUSINESS. 





WOMEN 





Mrs. Edith Morley has been award- 
ed three contracts for card indexing, 
by the State of Massachusetts. She 
is working in the department of 
births, marriages and deaths, at the 
Stute House, and employs from eight 
to ten women. Mrs. Morley, although 
a young woman of twenty-five, has 
been working, studying and training 
for seven years in card index systems. 
Her specialty is in systemizing office 
routine. She goes into an office, ex- 
amines its work and needs, and then 
evolves the simplest working system 
She is said to be the first woman to 
receive a Massachusetts State con- 
tract, and she won it over the head 
of the concern which had previously 
employed her. 

The brown Teddy Bear is to be sup- 
planted by the gray Billy ’Possum as 
the mascot of the incoming adminis- 
tration, if success crowns the inten- 
tions of Mrs. Susie W. Algood, a well- 
known society woman of Atlanta, Ga. 
Catching inspiration from the humor- 
notion of having “possum and 
tuters” as the “piece de resistance” 
at the banguet given in Atlanta to 
President-elect Taft, Mrs. Algood has 
organized a substantial company, of 
which she is president, for the manu- 
facture of the gray, grinning beastie 


ous 





as a toy. Over a month ago she went 
to Washington to consult with an 
able patent attorney; then to New 
York to engage designers, modelers 
and manufacturers. Already, it is re- 
ported, her company—the Georgia 
Billy ‘Possum Company—has made 
several contracts which insure the 
new being placed on sale in the 
large stores of the leading cities. Mrs. 
Algood intends that Billy ‘Possum 
shall appear in the inaugural parade 

will present one of the smallest 
four inches, to each member of 
the Georgia delegation, with the re- 
quest that he wear it on his coat. 

I’. M. A. 


toy 


as she 
size, 





CARROLL D. WRIGHT ON THE 


BALLOT AND WAGES. 
Ilon. Carroll D. Wright, for many 
years National Commissioner of La- 


bor, has passed away. 
full of eulogies. Those persons who 
stoutly maintain that the ballot has 
nothing to do with wages may be in- 
terested in Mr. Wright's opinion on 
that question. In an deliv- 
ered at Smith College on Feb. 22, 1902, 


The papers are 


address 


he said: 

“The lack of 
ence constitutes 
why women’s wages have 
at 2 minimum.” 


influ- 
reason 
kept 


direct political 
a powerful 
been 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





President M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr gave her paper, “An Old- 
l’ashioned Argument for Woman Suf- 
frage,”’ at the Arundell Club of Balti- 
more the other day, by invitation of 
the Baltimore Equal Suffrage League. 

Miss Caroline Hazard, presideut of 
Wellesley, is reported to have recov- 
ered her health at Santa Barbara, and 
tu be about to resume her duties. 
Miss Agnes Irwin has resigned her 
dean of Radcliffe, which 
fifteen ever 
Annex” 


position as 
has held for 
the “Harvard 


years, 
became 


she 
since 


Radcliffe College. She says she has 
been teaching for forty years, and 
wints a change. She will probably 
travel 

Mrs. Ella S. Stewart addressed the 
Equal Suffrage Association of the 
University of Chicago on Feb, 11. 

On the evening of the same day, 
the young women of California Uni- 


versity held a mass meeting in Hearst 
hall, Berkeley, to hear Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park. Miss Maude Cleveland, 
president of the women’s student body, 
presided. 


The St. Paul of Feb. 12 
says: 

“Though he was billed to speak on 
Lincoln, and did devote a portion of 
his remarks to the great emancipator, 
the feature of Lieut. Gov. Eberhart’s 
address to the students of Macalester 
College today was his prediction that 
the day of equal suffrage was not far 
distant. 

“The 
was well 


Dispatch 


assembly hall of the college 
crowded with students, a 
considerable portion of them being 
voung women. Turning to the girls, 
the Lieutenant Governor said: 

“*The time will assuredly come, and 
it is not far distant, when women will 
have absolutely the same _ suffrage 
rights as are now enjoyed by men.’ 

“This was received with a burst of 
enthusiastic applause from the young 
women and tne feminine contingent 
of the faculty.” 

“At the celebration of Miss Anthony’s 
birthday by the P. E. Club of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.. the program very fittingly 
was prepared by the Suffrage League 
~ Women Students of the University 
f Rochester, the doors of which were 
opened to mainly through 
Miss Anthony's efforts. 

The meeting began with many quo- 
tations from Miss Anthony's writings 
and savings, by the members of the 
club. A paper followed by Miss Ruth 
Maddock, one of the college girls, 
which was read by Miss Helen Rayns- 
ford. It was entitled “Woman Suf- 
frage Equal to Democracy.” Miss 
Maddock answered the question “Why 
are women excluded?” She said: 
“Largely because of the two dominant 
influences in politics, trusts and the 
liquer interest. These control mil- 
lions of votes, but women will not 


~ 


women 


obey the party whip, as evidenced in 





the few States where women have suf-! 
frage, hence it is not given them.” 





A Wellesley professor writes: 

“The members of the Wellesley Col- 
lege faculty are signing the great suf 
frage petition by the score. The can- 
vass is not quite completed. When 
the returns are all in the total of 
names will leave no room for doubt in 
anyone's mind as to the position of 
Wellesley on the suffrage question.” 


The Minneapolis Tribune says: 
“Agitation for equal suffrage, 
which is sweeping over the whole coun- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lillian Brown 1s one of the 
few women in Maine who has passed 
an examination before the inspectors 
at Portland to run a motor boat. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell was the chief 
speaker at a large meeting held in 
New York City for the benefit of the 
Lincoln Memorial University at Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn, 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
read to the Chicago Woman's Club on 





try, has struck the University of‘ Min- 
nesota. 


Frances Willard’s birthday one of the 


“The feminine portion of the uni-, best suffrage stories ever written, It 


versity organization, believing in the 
old adage that the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach, began 
its campaign by giving the men of the 
university a  post-examination feast 


last Tuesday evening in the woman's | 


building on the campus. 


was called “A ITaunting Dream.” We 
shall publish it next week. 
Lady Frampton, wife of the dis- 


| tinguished sculptor, is herself an ar- 
ist, and studied with her husband in 


“Then, striking while the iron was! he schools of the Royal Academy. She 


hot, the next morning they began to 
ask the men to sign a petition, asking 
that the question of equal suffrage be 
presented to Congress. 

“Within the next few weeks every- 
one in the university over 21 years or 
age will be interviewed to obtain his 
of her signature to the petition.” 


The first college paper devoted to | 


woman suffrage has made its appear- 
ance. It is called Jus Suffragii Alum- 
nae, and is cdited by the girls of 
Queen Margaret's College in Glasgow, 
Scotland. It is said to be full of wt! 
and fire— "youthful ferocity,’ one 
critic calls the ardor of these Scottish 
lassies. But it is ardor in # good 
cause, 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst lately 
addressed the Union (the debating 
society) of St. Margaret's College, on 
the reasons for the militant tactics 
which have been so much criticised. 

How were they to get the vote? 
How did men fight in these days? 
Men had only to show their dissatis- 
faction by voting against the govern- 
ment candidates. That was the way 
the women wanted to fight, too. “We 
think it would be so much more lady- 
like,” she added, amid laughter. 
since they had not the vote, they had 
to invent a substitute for it, and that 
substitute was the militant agitation. 
It consisted of a determined attempt 
to worry the government, to shame 
the government into giving them what 
they were entitled to. “‘We are able 
to make up for want of brute force 
by a little woman’s wit,” she said. 
“Men always think of breaking heads 
if they cannot get what they want, 
but we are a little more ingenious, 
and so we do not have to go to the 
same lengths.” Since the government 
would not give them the right to send 
representatives to Parliament, they 
had to go in person. 

And Miss Pankhurst drew a humor- 


ous picture of the 670 members of 


-arliament shuddering behind a 
guard of 6000 policemen, called out 


because a deputation of women want- 
ed to present a_ resolution to the 
l’remier. 

At a recent 
Scotland, Miss 
M.A., B.Se., who 
of the Scottish women 
ably before the House of Lords, said 
it must be recognized that “the peo- 
ple’ included both men and women. 
According to their opponents, women 
were only “people” when it was a 
question of paying taxes or being pun- 
ished for breaking the law. If women 


suffrage meeting in 
Crystal Macmillan, 
presented the case 
graduates so 


were enfranchised, existing parties 
would not be much affected, but all 
matters in which women were inter- 
ested would receive more attention. 
The women’s vote would affect the 
party program, hence the reason no 
party would make the woman suf- 


frage bill a government measure. In 
conclusion, Miss Macmillan mentioned 
Women’s Suffrage 
Women 

owed 


that a University 
Union had just been started. 
educated at the universities 
more than any others to the 
who had done so much for them, and 
therefore hoped the union 
have a large membership. 


women 


she new 


would 


An American women, Grace John- 
son, of Buffalo, N. Y., was arrested in 
connection with the suffragette dem- 
onstration around Premier Asquith’s 
house in London, on Feb. 18. She was 
given the alternative of going to jail 
for a month or being bound over to 
keep the peace. She chose the jail 
sentence. 


But, | 


has often exhibited, but always under 
her maiden uame of Christabel Cock- 
erell, 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, wife of a medi- 
eal officer in India, is a Hindu woman, 
and a poet of no mean ability. One of 
her books, “The Golden Threshold,” 
is said to be a favorite with English 
Mrs. Naidu's intimate 
friend is Miss Sorabji, only 
native woman lawyer. 


| people, most 


India’s 


Signora Jacinthe Martina is at the 
head of the National Woman Suffrage 
which is work- 
of women’s dis- 

law. Signora 
fine culture, 
of the most 


Committee at Rome, 
ing for the removal 
under the 
woman of 


abilities 
Martina is a 
the 
famous deputies, 


and is wife of one 


Miss Mary Fullerton, the favorite 
niece of J. Pierpont Morgan, said to 
be worth $2,000,000 in her own right, 
has announced her engagement to 
Paul Bakewell, Jr., a struggling young 
St. Louis lawyer. Miss Fullerton is 
‘he richest girl in St. Louis, and man- 
ages her numerous downtown holdings 
personally. 


Miss Winifred Salisbury has been 
made general secretary of the newly 
organized Associated Charities of Cal- 
umet, Mich. Miss Salisbury is a grad- 
the University of Wisconsin, 
in whose settlement in Milwaukee sne 
fheld a fellowship. Before 
going to Calumet she was on the staff 
of the Chicago Bureau of Charities. 


uate of 





resident 


Miss Lucy Hale Garlin of Provi- 
dence, R. I. (sister of Rev, Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer), announces a new enter- 
tainment, readings accompanied by 
music fitted by herself to the poems. 
These are choice selections, including 
folk songs, poems and songs of moth- 
erhood, and especially interesting are 
some poems of Emily Dickinson, 
whose rare spirit is too delicate for 
any but a loving hand. This is a 
unique opportunity to listen to poetry 
and music written by descendants of 
old New England. 


Mrs. Russell Sage was eulogized in 


the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives the other day by Repre- 


sentative Sulzer, during consideration 
of the fortification bill. Mr. Sulzer 
deplored the fact that no vote of 
thanks had heen given Mrs. Sage and 
Mrs. Roberts for the gift of Consti- 
tution Island, West Point. 
He closed his speech by saying: Mrs. 
Sage is doing a beneficent work along 
charitable and humanitarian lines. 
She is entitled to the thanks of Con- 
gress for Constitution Island, and to 
the thanks of every true American for 
the doing for 
humanity.” 


opposite 


noble work she is 

Lady Aberdeen, who has been car- 
rying on an energetic propaganda to 
better the health of the Irish people, 
the editorial work of 
a monthly magazine which will be 
issued in a few weeks by the Women’s 
National Health Association. It is 
intended to make the magazine thor- 
oughly popular, and it will deal with 
the health of the people in language 
they can understand. Articles 
will be written by eminent specialists 
on the prevailing maladies in Ireland 
how to deal with them, and a 
close watch will be kept on all move- 
ments for better control of the publie 
health work. 


has undertaken 


which 


and 
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VICTORY IN WASHINGTON. { 


The suffragists of the whole count y 
have had their eyes fixed on the State 
of Washington, ever since the House 
voted 70 to 18 in 





of Representatives 
favor of an amendment extending ful! 
suffrage to Now 
news that the Senate has passed the 
measure by a vote of 30 to 5. It could 
not have after 
Washington's birthday in a finer way. 
Our congratulations to our sisters of 
the Pacific coast! 


women, comes the 





celebrated the day 





BROKE ALL RECORDS. 
The attendance at the legislative 


hearing in Boston last Tuesday broke 
the record for this State, and probably | 





for all the States. The Boston Her- 
ald said: 
“Woman  suffragists 2,000 strong 


stormed the State House today in the! 
attempt to convince the Legislature | 
of Massachusetts that the sentiment | 
in favor of the Julia Ward Howe bill 
extending the voting privilege had 
grown to proportions that demanded ! 
respect. 

“The corridors and the stairways 
adjacent to Room 240, in which the 
hearing was held before the commit- 
tee on constitutional amendment;, 
were crowaed as early as 8 o'clock, 
while by 9 o'clock it was impossible 
to approach near enough to the door- 
way to see it. (The hour set for the 
hearing was 10:30.) 

“The corridors clear to the Beacon 
street entrance were likewise choked 
with femininity, a lone man here and 
there showing up like an oasis in the 
desert. In the street were more than 
1,000 women unable to get within the 
building.” 

The Boston Transcript said: 

“The portico and front steps of the 
State House this forenoon were the 
theatre of the biggest women’s suf- 
frage demonstration which Boston has 
ever seen. It deserved to rank with 
anything bearing the London label, 
with this difference, all was orderly.” 








The Evening Record said: “The 
wonian suffrage turn-out for the legis- 
lative hearing broke all precedents.” 


The American said: “Never had such 


a scene been witnessed on Beacon 


Hill.” The Post said: “Women—very 
many pretty women—stormed the cit- 
adel of male law-makers on Beacon 


There never was such 
the State 


Ifill vesterday. 


an assemblage of women at 


House before.’ The Poston Journal 
said: “such a demonstration has 
never been known at the’ State 
House.” The Advertiser said: “The 


demonstrations were unparalleled.” 
The Traveler called it ‘sa real example 
of an English suffragetie movement.” 
The Boston Globe said: 

“Never have the women of Massa- 
chusetts advanced on the State House 
for any cause in such numbers, It 
was the biggest achievement woman 
suffragists in Massachusetts have yet 
made—a day of unequalled effort and 
accomplishment. The subject is an- 
nually discussed at the capitol, and 
the accompanying hearing is the most 
largely attended of the year, but noth- 
ing in history gave anyone reason to 
expect such an unprecedented demon- 
stration. There was the enthusiasm 
of the English suffragettes without 
the disorder.” 

The papers devoted columns to re- 


ports, With illustrations, “scare heads,” 


| son in 


| isters. 





and some amusing cartoons. <A fuller 
account will be found under the head 
of State Correspondence. 

The present writer was among those 
getting into the 


who suceeeded in 


therefore saw 


overflow 


committee room, and 
remarkable 
State 
Common. Within the com- 


hearing followed its 


nothing of the 


meetings on the House steps 


and on the 





mittee room, the 


regular course, enlivened only by th 


hum of the multitude that thronged 
the corridor outside and struggled 
vainly to get in. The “Antis” were 


evidently impressed by the magnitude 


of the demonstration Nowhere was 
than in the 
Charles R 


vears he has appeared 


this noticeable 


more 
changed tone of Mi 
Saunders For 
hearings as attorney for the 


and has made in sub- 


at these 
anti-suffragists, 
stance the same speech that he made 
on this occasion. But in former years 
he has delivered it in a markedly 2f- 
contemptuous manner, 


fensive and 





such as roused all the younger suffrag- 


ists to indignation, and made the vet- 
erans smile within themselves, know- 
ing that this was playing directly into 
their hands. This time Mr. Saunders 
made his argument seriously, and with 
hardly a trace of a jeer or a sneer 
from beginning to end. He spoke like 
a gentleman, as to manner. The mat- 
ter of course was disingenuous—‘2 
tissue of half-truths,” as one lady said 
after the hearing. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and 
the “argument of numbers” had evi- 
dently made more impression upon 
the Antis than all the appeals to rea- 
past years. A. 8. B. 


THE WHITE SLAVE CONFERENCE. 


Among all the meetings and confer- | 


Lincoln centennial week in 
Chicago, none was of greater signifi- 
cance than the Conference for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Traf- 
fic, held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Vigilance As- 
sociation in the Central Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium. Bishop C. P. Anderson, 
of the Episcopal diocese of Chicago, 
There large audi- 
and women, including 
many ministers and physicians. 

The Illinois Vigilance association 
was organized a year ago, at a meet- 
‘ng presided over by Bishop McDowell! 
of the M. E, Church, as a result of an 
iddress on the white slave traffic by 
Assistant State’s Attorney Clifford G. 
Roe before a meeting of Chicago min- 
The organization numbers 
umong its members ministers and lay- 
men of many denominations, Jews 
and Christians, attorneys, physicians, 
philanthropists, reformers, united in 
the determination to uproot this ter- 
rible evil. Much has already 
done in awakening the people to the 
reality and the danger of the white 
slave traffic and ail that it involves. 

The Nation and the Slave Trade. 

The leading address of the confer- 
ence was that on “The Nation and 
the White Slave Trade,” by Mr. James 
Reynolds of New York, a 
National Vigilance 
specially appointed 
as a commis- 


ences of 


presided. was a 


ence of men 


Bronson 
member of the 
Committee, and 
by President Roosevelt 


sioner to investigate the white slave 


traffic in foreign lands. 
Mr. Reynolds’s Speech. 
Charities and The Commons 
Mr. Reynolds explained that foreign 
have entrusted the de- 
tection and punishment of the slave 
traders to their national The 
United States government has charged 
with en 


says 
governments 
police. 
the Bureau of Immigration 
of the inter- 
against the traffic in 
women, under which a Freneh couplk 
their $25,000 bond 
were recently 


forcing the provisions 


national treaty 


who jumped bail 
arresie |, 


their 


in Chicago 


convicted, and imprisoned on 


arrival in France, 
Traffic Between America and Japan. 
While government 15 


not one of the treaty powers, it read- 


the Japanese 


co-operate in 
Japanese 
pur- 


ily consented to stop- 
ping the exportation of 
women to America for immoral 
but its representative inquired 
whether America prevent the 
same undesirable emigration to Japan. 


poses, 
would 


So many white slaves have been sent 
to the Asiatic ports that, among the 
natives, “American girl’ designates 
the inmates of the disorderly resorts 
foreign settlements! Mr. 
Reynolds advocated the withdrawal 
of the protection of American citizen- 
ship from vicious characters, a direct 
convention with China and Japan for 
the suppression of the traffic, and a 
providing for co-operation in 
the detection and punishment of those 
guilty of promoting it. 
“What Can We Do?” 

Rev. Ernest A, 
perintendent o/ the Midnight Mission, 
spoke on “The Failure and Shame cf 
the Regulation of Vice.’ He said in 


in their 


treaty 


yart: 

A ruined young man in one of Chi- 
cago'’s segregated districts for adver 
tising and encouraging vice, asked 
this question as he stood on the curb- 
stone in one of our midnight gospel 
meetings: “If the wise men who are 
set up over us to rule us want it this 
way, What can you expect of us?” 

Such is the inevitable reasoning of 
young men. They commonly believe 
that the city licenses the criminal re- 
which its police protect, and 
they are not conscious of bad citizen- 
ship in supporting resorts which are 
in such favor with the city govern- 
ment. 

Misleading the Conscience. 


sorts 


Long ago Archdeacon Paley wrote 
in his Moral Philosophy: “The 
avowed toleration, and in some coun- 
tries, the licensing, taxing, and regu- 
lating of public brothels, has ap- 
peared to the people an authorizing 


of fornication. The legislators ought 
to have foreseen this effect.” 

Not by authority of the people of 
Illinois are segregation districts pro- 
claimed, whereby a white slave mar- 
ket is established, and the most 
loathsome criminals of the world are 
invited to make commerce of Ameri- 
can and alien girls. 

The Unpardonable Sin. 

Plato taught that the unpardon- 
able sin is to betray a great public 
trust. What public trust is so great 





been 


sell of Chicago, su-! 


as the health and morals of the peo- 
ple? The old Roman law had at its 
| foundation this motto: “The safety 
| of the people is the supreme law.” 
| The Supreme Court of the United 
| States has declared more than once: 
|"No Legislature can bargain away the 
| publie health or the public morals. 
| The people themselves cannot do it, 
| much less their servants.” (Stone vs. 
Miss. 101 U. S. Rep. 814-819; Phelan- 
vs. Vir. «U. So, 8 Howard 163-168.) 
A Great Lawyer’s Words. 

A great lawyer has written: “Even 
if the Legislature does attempt to give 
sanction and confer its authority upon 
any enterprise which is immoral in its 
nature or which results in immorality, 
then the Governor and the judge have 
each an oath registered in heaven to 
declare such legislation void.” (Moral 
Law & Civil Law, P. 90.) 

Traders Favor Segregation. 

The white slave traders, and all wio 
wilfully or ignorantly aid and abet 
their abominable commerce in girls, 
are ardent advocates of segregation 
| or some form of regulation—whereby 
| they obtain a police status which en- 
| ables them to exploit the hel, less and 
foolish, and ignorant, and vicious, to 
dispense alike to guilty and innocent 
the plagues of which Dr. Hall will 
speak. It is like maintaining a thou- 
sand pest houses, not for purposes of 
| quarantine, but with the sole result of 
advertising and spreading the pes- 
tilence. 

Chicago’s Richest Ward. 

In this First Ward of Chicago, said 
to be the most influential and richest 
ward in the world, are nearly two 
miles of indecent resorts. Since a 
district in this ward was thrown open 
to this most diabolical commerce, 
blameless Chicago virgins have heen 
lured to apartments on Wabash ave- 
nue, under the shadow of churches of 
cathedral importance, and then sold 
into the adjacent white slave market 
—the illegal red light district. This 
was shown in court at Harrison street 
hefore Judge Newcomer, June 1, 1907. 
| Intoxicating liquor has been sold il- 
legally, without a license, in hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of resorts in the 
city, against the protest of the Chi- 
| eago Law and Order League, repeated- 
|ly addressed to the Mayor. Surely 
| this will not be allowed to continue, 
the virtual payment of a bounty of a 
| thousand dollars a year, the price of 
|a saloon license, to the keeper of au 
|indecent resort. Surely the First 
| Ward debauch in the Coliseum. will 
never again be allowed. 

The only righteous attitude of the 
| government toward all crime and vice 

is eternal antagonism. 
The Women's Protest. 

“The Women's Protest Against the 
White Slave Traffic’ was the subjec! 
address by Mrs. Ellen M. 
| Henrotin. She called attention to the 
Vernuelty to which women from the re- 





fof oan 


| sorts are subjected when the occasion- 
| al police “raids” are made, and the 
| uselessness of such raids as generally 
| conducted. She recommended the 
| forming of a commission to deal with 
ithe social evil, this commission to he 
| leading ministers, law- 
und, above all, physi- 


composed of 
| yers, women, 
! cians. 
Protecting Immigrant Girls. 
' Mrs. Henrotin told how the Wom- 
jen’s Trade Union League, under the 
lead of Mrs. Raymond Robins, started 
the effort to meet and offer friendly 
aid to every immigrant girl or woman 
on arrival in Chicago, and how the 
League for the Protection of lImmi- 
grants is carrying out this work in 
direct co-operation with the Commis- 
Immigration at the ports 
of entry, who supply the League with 
the name «and destination of every 
immigrant girl or woman bound for 
Chicagy. 

Another Liberator Needed. 

In closing, Mrs. Ilerotin said: 

We are celebrating here in Chicago 
this week the birthday of the liberator 
of slaves. Perhaps a hundred years 
from today America will be celebrat- 
ing the birth of some woman wise 
enough and brave enough and noble 
enough to be the liberator of women 
from a slavery sar worse than that 
| from which Lincoln freed the negro. 
Mr. Clifford G, Roe, assistant State's 
Cook 
ihad a prominent part in bringing the 
white slave traffic to the attention vo? 


sioners of 





| 


attorney for county, who has 


“Legislative 
White 


{the public, spoke on 


Achievements Against the 


Slavers.” He said in 


part: 
| The spirit of Lincoln is among us 
today. How appropriate this occasion 
to pay tribute and homage to the great 
emancipator of slaves! He advocated 
the abolition of slavery. Our fathers 
believed in him, and fought and died 
for his principles. 
A Great Awakening. 

Now, a generation later, we are face 

to face with the slave question again. 


_tion 








Two years ago I said that there was 
a gigantic slave traffic in women. It 
seemed beyond belief, an impossibil- 
ity. Last year in this auditorium 1 
tried to awaken the ministry to a full 
realization of this terrible cloud upon 
civilization. This Vigilance Associa- 
tion, meeting here today, was formed 
at that time. But the nauseating traf- 
fic still thrives. The masses are 
doubting, though many have been 
aroused to an appreciation of the 
truth. Churches, clubs, associations 
and newspapers have taken up the 
cause. Editorials denouncing the 
traffic are being written, and in col- 
umn after column the startling pic- 
tures of this slavery are being por-| 
trayed. 

Great armies like those of a genera- 
ago cannot uproot and blot out 
it must be exterminated 
by legislation, law-enforcement, pub- 
licity, and education. It is the legis- 
lative phase we are to look into today. 

“Old, Moss-Covered Laws.” 

Under old, moss-covered laws, the 
dealers in women slaves have grow 
rich and powerful. The laws were so 
full of loop-holes that the traders for 
a time laughed at courts of justice. 
But in Illinois, at least, we have 
choked the laugh. A new law has 
been passed called the pandering law, 
which went into force July 1, 1908. 

Heavier Penalties Needed. 

This new law is good, but experi- 
ence has shown that improvement is 
necessary. Without exception, in cases 
1 have tried, certain wholesome-mind- 
ed jurors have said, after concluding 
the case, that the penalty (one year 
in penitentiary or $1,000 fine, or both) 
was too Ilght for the first offender. 
It should be made more severe. Those 
of you who have been in the court 
room where I have tried cases have 
perhaps heard me ask leniency where 
some person had made a mistake for 
the first time and had fallen thought- 
lessly into a crime through inadver- 
tence or ignorance of the law. But 
never will I raise my voice to ask for 
other than the severest penalty under 
the law for one who has procured and 





this slavery; 


sold a human being body and soul 
into the foulest kind of slavery. (Ap- 
plause.) The first offense clause 


should be erased, and the’ penalty 
should be penitentiary first and eter- 
nally. Then, also, there should be a 
new law covering the bringing of a 
female of any age into the State or 
taking her out of the State for im- 
moral purposes. The age limit should 
be omitted from our present law, 
which does not punish those bringing 
into the State girls over the age of 
eighteen years. 

U. S. Government Should Act. 

While other States are sending for 
copies of our new pandering or white 
slave law, and State legislation will 
soon be uniform upon this subject, the 
United States government should be 
alive to the situation also. It has onl; 
the Immigration Laws to fall back 





upon, regulating the importation or} 
holding of immoral women. <A Fed 
eral Law under the Interstate and; 


Commeree <Act should be | 
passed at once. The government has | 
better and more effective machinery 


for getting at the facts in the foreign} 


Foreign 





und interstate traffic in girls than! 

have the various States. 
6000 Victims a Year. 

In Chicago alone there are more 


than thirty thousand women leading a 


life of shame. Statistics show that 
their average life is five years. Six 
thousand persons must therefore be 


recruited every year. How many vol- 
untarily go into this life? About 
twenty per cent. It follows, therefore, 
that eighty per cent are entrapped 
and sold. Is this commerce? Com- 
merece consists in intercourse and traf- 
fic, including in these terms the trans- 
portation and transit of persons and 
property, as well as the purchase, sale 
and barter of persons and property, | 
and agreements therefor. Under the} 
recent Federal decisions and the rec- 
ognized definition of interstate com- 
merce, what can prevent the enact-| 
ment and enforcement of a law mak-| 
ing the traffic in women illegal? Of| 
course, offenses committed — solely 
within the State could not be reached 
by the Federal government. 

While I know that to obliterate for- 
ever this slavery, far more debasing! 
than that of the blacks, will take 
years of patient and consistent social 
warfare; while I appreciate the fact 
that resolutions may help arouse pub- 
lic feeling, vet only a sound, far-reach- 
ing, business-like policy will in the 
end wipe out this traffic. 

Depends on Secrecy. 

The success of white slavery is sec- 
recy—keeping the facts and truth 
hidden. Let us drag the monster from 
under ground and let the light of day 
shine upon it, and then we will have 








gone a long way towards its exter- 
mination. 
Love and ambition are the baits 


which the procurers flaunt in the faces 
of their proposed vietims. Contro! 
the love by proper marriage regula 
tion, control the ambition by regulat 
ing conditions surrounding the work: | 
ing girl, prosecute the procurer with 
severe laws,—and of course we ah 
realize the importance of proper hom: 
influence and training. 

The trade in women is domestie and 
foreign, local and international. What | 
a mockery it is to have in our harbor 
in New York the statue of Liberty 
with out-stretched arms welcoming 
the foreign girl to the land of the 
free! How she must sneer at it, and 
rebuke a country with such an em- 
blematic monument at its very gate 
when she finds here a slavery whose 





Juvenile 


chains bind the captive more securely 
than those in the country from which 
she has come! What a travesty, as 
the spirit of Lincoln hovers among us 
to wrap the flag of America around 
our girls, and extol virtue and purity. 
freedom and liberty, and then not 
ra'se a hand to protect our own girls 
who are being procured by white 
slave traffickers every day! 
Take Off Kid Gloves. 

Let us not be too good to take off 
our kid gloves and handle this great 
social problem with our naked hands 
I have been amazed to hear even some 
ministers say that the subject was ton 
black to present to their congrega- 
tions. It was a question for the pub- 
I'c authorities and slum workers, not, 
a question for the high minded citi- 
zen. But, friends, nothing is too un- 
clean, when it is a wrong, for the best 
of us to handle and make right. I am 
an optimist, | have faith in the pub- 
lic, and | believe that this republic 
still lands and honors the chastity and 
sanctity of women. Therefore, I be- 
lieve in bringing this hidous traffic 
in women to the publie notice, and 
when our citizens fully realize its im- 
portance and truth, they will rise to 
the occasion as they did in Lincoln's 
time, and stamp out white slavery for- 


ever. (Applause.) 
Danger to Health. 

“The White Slave Traffic and the 
Public Health’ was the theme of an 
address by Dr. Winfield Seott Hall, 
Professor of Physiology in North- 
western University Medical School. 


He set forth in unmistakable words 
the appalling danger, to the innocen* 
as well as to the guilty, from the dis- 
eases spread through evil resorts, and 
from the utter absence of quarantine 
against such infection. Dr. Hall said 


that since October, 1908, he has ad- 
dressed on this subject 20,000 young 
men and boys in colleges and high 
schools, setting before them, in per- 
fectly clear, simple language, the 
proper hygiene and physiology of the 
sexual system,—teuching them the 
ethics and practice of right living. 
He said: 
One Moral Standard. 


Our standards are not high enough. 
Is it not time that we had a single 
standard of purity for both sexes? 
(Great applause.) When | ask that 
question of an audience of young men, 
invariably and unanimously they re- 
spond as you have responded. It is a 
question of education. There are par- 
ents in this audience. Let us see to 
it that our children are instructed in 
these matters. See to it that the in- 
nocent questions of early childhood 
are answered with the truth. When 
girls reach the threshold of woman- 
hood, let their mothers tell them some 
of these things, that they may be 
warned against danger. 

We Have Lied Too Long. 

Judge Julian W. Mack, widely 
known for his work in the Chicago 
the closing ad- 


Court, gave 


dress. He said, in part: 
It is a great gratification to listen 
to such words as have been spoken 
here today, particularly those of Dr. 
Hall, and to see the response that they 
have evoked. Too long have we buried 
our heads in the sand. Too long have 
we been silent on these great subjects. 


Too long have we lied to the little 
ones, and thereby helped to. bring 
about the destruction of so many of 
them. f{ am not one of those who be- 
lieve for a moment that salvation 
lies in edneation alone. Most drink- 


ers know the evil of drink. Most men 
that yield to these temptations have 
some idea of the evil that they are 
going into. But the girls in great 
numbers do not know. The young 
boys in great numbers do not know. 
Just as Dr. Hall has said, you can 
appeal to a thousand young men, put 
before them the truth, awake in them 
the knowledge of the terrible danger, 
and you get but one unanimous re- 
sponse. Our young people are noble 
and brave, and we can rely upon 
them. If we could not, there would 
not be much future for this country. 
But we must educate them. We must 
tell them the facts. 
Must Awaken the People. 

In years past, the physicians were 
most guilty on this subject. If they 
had told the men of our generation 
what we are endeavoring to tell the 
young people of today, we should noi 
have these gigantic evils to fight now. 
But that time is past, and the physi- 
cians are not alone in this battle. We 
are all «wakened to the realization 
of our guilt. And now it is up to us 
to spread this awakening among all 
the people—to see to it that all the 
hoys and girls know some of the mys- 


teries of life, that they may guard 
theniselves against the temptations 
that confiont them. 

The Society tor Social Hygiene is 


but three years old. Similar organi- 
zations exist in the large cities o/ 
the country. They are due to the 
awakening of the people. They are 
spreading, through talks to young 
men, and others, the knowledge of 
the conditions that confront them. I! 
is up to the rest of us, who cannot 
take part in this larger work, to do 
our share in other ways. Each of us 
can be an instructor in his own fam- 
ily. In the publie schools, through 
Parents’ Associations, we can educate 
the people of the ‘community, and can 
instruct the less educated parents so 
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that they may realize their duty to 
their children. Our children and 
their children come together in the 
schools. We could not escape that 
brotherhood if we wanted to. We do 
not do our duty to our own unless we 
do our duty by the others, too. That 
is putting it on the selfish ground. 
To such men and women as you, | 
put it on the broad ground of broth- 
erhood. On this question we are one, 
-—Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile. No matter how we may differ 
on other points, every decent man 
and woman stands on the same plat- 
form on this question. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Massachusetts. 





Monday and Tuesday of this week 
were red-letter days for the suffrag- 
ists of the old Bay State. On Monday 
evening a large audience filled Fauenil 
Hall to listen to the National presi- 
dent, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and the two 


English college girls, Miss Ray ‘os- 
telloe and Miss Eleanor Rendel. Mrs. 
Theresa Crowley of Brookline pre- 


sided, and a charming orchestra of 
girls contributed music. 

Any representative of the Anti- 
Suffrage Association had been invited 
to come and debate with Miss Shaw. 


That Association, however, never 
takes part in a debate, and even 


makes it a cast-iron rule never to send 
out a speaker to present its side of 


the question, except on the express 
condition that no reply shall be per- 
mitted. But Mrs. Martha Moore 


Avery asked leave to speak in opposi- 
tion, and was given fifteen minutes. 
The applause with which some of her 
remarks were received showed ‘the 
presence of a good many opponents, 
but it was nothing to the storms of 
applause that Miss Shaw called out 
when she replied, and especia'!y when 
she conducted the Question Box. Miss 
Shaw excels in answering questions, 
and she was brilliant that night, and 
got her audience with her, even those 
who had been opposed joining in the 
laughter and clapping. 





The hearing last Tuesday was more 
largely attended than any in history. 
At the regular hearing, the case for 


the petitioners was conducted by 
Mrs. Theresa Crowley, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the 


Massachusetts W. S. A., and that for 
the opponents by Mr. Saunders. The 
speakers on our side were Rev. Anna 
Il. Shaw, John I. Tobin, president of 
the Boot and Shoe-Workers’ Union, 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Miss Jose- 
phine Casey, former secretary of the 
Women's Trade Union League, Ilenry 
Abrahams of the Central Labor Union, 


Miss Rose Brennan of Fall River, 
Miss Blackwell and Miss Eleanor 
Rendell, of England, Winfield Tutt, 


and Mrs. Philip Davis. The speakers 
on the other side were Mr. Saunders, 
Mrs. Gorham Dana (who read the an- 
nual statement of irs. G. Howland 
Shaw for the M. A. ©. FL E. S. W.), 
Prof. Wm. T. Sedgwick of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Mrs, A. J. 
George. Several of the speakers ex- 
nected on the suffrage side—Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, ex-Gov. Bates and 
others—did not appear, probably hav- 
ing been unable to get in. 


The Boston Globe said in part: 


It was “woman suffrage’ in and 
around the State House today. The 
capitol was stormed by the suffras- 


ettes. Every argument ever advanced 
in favor of the extension of the sut- 
frage was eloquently and empnaticcils 


advanced within and without the 
building. 
The committee on constitutional 


amendments had scheduled a hearing 
on the petition of Julia Ward Howe to 
remove from the constitution the re- 
strictive word “male.” 

Like an Echo of London. 

It was this that attracted to Beacon 
Hill today about 1200 women, the 
great majority of them being earnesi- 
lv in favor of Mrs. Howe's petition. 
So strenuous were some of the suf- 
fragettes that it seemed an echo of the 


agitation in far-off London, without, | 
however, anything that savored of 


lawlessness. 
Overflow Meetings. 

It was the first time, incidentally, 
that the gospel of woman suffrage ‘vas 
preached in the open air from (ie 
State House steps. The committee 
room of the committee on constitu- 
tional amendments could hold but a 
smull part of the throng. Quickly, | 
therefore, there appeared ai each end 
of the first baleony of the Bulfinch 
front the emergency standards which 


| 

read, “Woman Suffrage Overflow | 
Meeting. Speakers stand here.” | 
And there were speakers enough 


Young women and women 
vears mounted the stone 
balustrade, assisted to the point of 
eminence by willing hands, and de- 
livered themselves. At this overflow 
meeting on the State House steps, at 
times, three different orators were go- 
ing it together, and the audience that 
covered the steps half way down to 
the iron gateway, divided itself ac- 
cordingly. 
Hundreds of Young Women. 


iVailable. 
wdvanced in 





Long before the committee was 
ready to open the hearing in Room 
240 the corridors on the second floor 


It was an interesting 
They were not 
women | 


were crowded. 
gathering of women. 
old women, or sharp-faced 
with 
the spectacles. 


the proverbial severe look and| 


There were hundreds 





of young women, bright, vivacious, 
well-gowned, attractive. There were 
the matronly looking women, too. *\,¢ 
are neither freaks nor viragoes,” ex- 
claimed one enthusiast in front of 
the capitol—and the character of the 
audience seemed to bear this out. 
Antis Were Few. 

The women who are against the ex- 
tension of the suffrage were there, 
too, just as earnest in protest as their 
sisters in petition. But these womeu 
were outnumbered in the committee 
room, 

About 200 Lei. Outside. 

When the doors of the committee | 
room were opened, the surging crowd 
rapidly filled the chamber. The ser- 
geant-at-arms had called on the Bos- 
ton police for assistance, and a half 
dozen bluecoats were on the scene. 

Soon the door of the committee 
room was closed. About 500 had been} 
packed in there. The normal seating} 
capacity of the room is less than 400.} 

This left about 800 without the 
chamber, and they backed to the State 
House front, and soon were in control 
of the broad stairway. Here Miss R.| 
Costelloe and Miss Eleanor Rendell | 
mounted the rail at either end of the | 
porch and argued for the cause. Mrs. | 
George F. Lowell, Mrs. R. Y. Fitz-| 
Gerald, Miss Margaret Foley, Richard 
Tobin of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, Miss Josephine Casey, John 
Golden of the Textile workers, Henry 
BB. Blackwell, Franklin H. Wentworth 
and half a «dozen interesting “un- 
knowns" took turns at speaking. | 

Miss Hattie Williams was unable | 
to be present. But she sent a letter | 
and this was read to the over-| 
flow meeting by Ralph Albertson, as- | 
sistant secretary of the Boston Kqual| 
Suffrage Association. | 

Suffrage Petitions Passed. 

Young ladies of refined bearing 
passed suffrage petitions among their 
friends and offered ready fountain 
pens to signers, who affixed their 
names while standing, despite the 
gloved hands. Every one was good 
natured and smiling. Many ladies 
wore yellow badges consisting of a 
rosette and two long ribbon stream- 
ers, one bearing the legend ‘Votes for 
women.” <A few policemen scattered 
here and there had nothing to do but 
listen to the arguments of the ladies 
and comment, as several did, upon 
them. 

Henry Bk. Blackwell, the suffrage 
patriarch, moved about among. the 
crowd, distributing flyers pertaining to 
Lincoln and containing a picture or 
the great President. 

Many times during the speaking a 
senator or a representative or a page 
or department clerk would come out 
of the State House, bareheaded, to sev 
what the hubbub was all about, listen 
a while, make smiling comment and 
then go back. 

Spoke Six Times. 
Groups of friends and sympathizers 











gathered about Miss Rendell, who 
spoke earnestly at least six times 
from the top of one or the other of 


the granite posts, and whose red cos- 
tume and white hat was a most strik- 
ing object to the eyes of all passers 
on Beacon, Park and Bowdoin streets. 
Gray haired men of the conspicuous 
type seen in Boston labor reform and 
like meetings listened to the young 
women, and many socialists were seeu 
in the throng. 

While the outdoor activities were 
on, the committee was conducting its 
hearing along regular lines in Room 
240. The anti-suffragettes did not 
come out in numbers, but depended | 
rather on their organization and the; 
few representatives and counsel 
Charles R. Saunders, who were 
to the meeting. 

Steps rinally Cleared. 

The suffragists kept up their dem- 





seit} 


onstration on the front steps of the 
eapitol till just about 1 o’elock. For 
two hours the friends of the cause 


had completely blocked this main en- 
trance to the building. Here, there, 
everywhere, inside and out, the wear- 
ers of the yellow badge of equal suf- 


frage were doing missionary work. 
Legislators, visitors, bystanders were 
challenged. 


“Do you believe in woman suffrage?” 
was the question direct. The wary 
sidestepped. The unwary fell into the 
argument. The English women were 
still at it again on the steps. Thev 





had each spoken several times, andl 
were apparently untired. The ser- 
geant-at-arms, Captain Remington, 


watched the throng on the steps witli | 


uneasiness. Time for the branches tol 
convene was approaching. He deter- 
mined to “clear the steps.” 

Mr. Mead Cut Short. 

The force of blueecoats had been | 
augmented, and there were present in| 
the State House by 12:30 a dozen of | 
them from station 3, under command | 
of Sergeant Crowley. To the latter | 
Captain Remington gave the order to} 
clear the steps. Whether the sergeant | 
believed in the move or not he pro-} 
ceeded to carry out the instruction. | 
and his little foree moved on the suf-| 
fragists, to whom Edwin D. Mead was} 
then talking. Mr. Mead was cut short. 

The suffragists protested. But th: | 
officers, with utmost care and even| 
gallantry, gently urged the women and 
the men who were with them down} 
the steps. At the very moment cam | 
word from City i.all that Mayor Hib-| 
bard had granted the suffragists a per- | 
mit for the use of Charles street mall. | 
The news was applauded. It was car-| 
ried to the committee room inside the 
building, and the women therein as- 
sembled were urged to proceed to the 


|} ground for this insinuation. 


mall as soon as they had done with 
the formal hearing. 
Go to the Common. 

The militant parade started off 
across the bleak, wind-swept Common. 
Mrs. Hartley Dennett of Framing- 
ham had been thoughtful enough a 
few days ago to secure a permit from 
the mayor for a meeting on the Com- 
mon, and she was all ready to flash it 
on any inquiring policeman, but none 
came around, either to ask for the 
permit or to protect the speakers from 
interruptions by some _ seedy-looking 
bums who gathered on the outskirts 
of the crowd of 300 or so women, and 
looked upon the meeting as a joke of 
some sort. 

Somebody had brought along a 
chair, which was planted in the mud 
of the walk at the north of the mid- 
way entrance on Charles street, and 
the faithful advocates for women 
stood around in the oozy mud and lis- 
tened patiently for an hour or so to 
the speeches. 





| “roused much 


Mrs. Richard Y. Fitzgerald was 
chairman, and introduced the half! 
dozen different speakers. Rev. Anni 
Ii. Shaw delivered the principal ad- 
dress, 


Miss Rendell and Miss Costelloe, 
Mrs. James A. Parker of Prookline, 
Mrs. Harriet Eager and Mrs. George 
F. Lowell, Mrs. Jessiea C. Henderson 
of Wayland, Mrs. Ellen A. Adams of 
Cambridge, Miss Josephine Case 
Miss Goldstein, the new inspector, 
Miss Rose Brennan, W. J. Colville, 
Mrs. R. T. Southwell of Somerville, 
John Golden of the Texile Workers, 
Mr. Tobin, Mr. Abranams, Mrs. Coop- 
er and many others were among the 
speakers at the overflow meetings, 
either on the State House steps or on 
the Common, 

Mrs. Little, Mrs. Schlesinger’s 
daughter, spoke from the steps, mak- 
ing a graceful and eloquent plea for 
the college woman. 

Another speaker at the overtlow 
meeting on the steps was Mrs. Ss. J,. 
Eaton of Newton Tighlands, de- 
scribed by her friends as a charming 
woinan, a devoted wife and mother, 
and a much-beloved citizen. She em- 
phasized the injustice of refusing to 
mothers a vote on the license ques- 
tion, taking us a text the remark just 
made to her by a sad-faced little wo- 
man, who told her that she had been 
given sutticient reason to be a suffra- 
gist by the unhappy life she had been 
forced to live on account of a neigh- 
boring saloon in her town. 

A man who had stopped to listen io 
Mrs. Lowell's speech. which dealt 
with the question from the standpoint 
of simple justice, said to her after- 
wards, “| am a member of the Legis- 
lature, and you have converted me.” 

Great credit for the success of this 
magnificent demonstration is due to 
Mrs. Theresa Crowley, chairman ot 
our State Legislative Committee, Mrs. 
Ilartley Dennett, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Meetings, and Mrs. Susan 
Y. FitzGerald, who, as secretary of a 
Special Committee of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A.. enrried on a large cor- 
re pondence all summer to stimulate 
interest in the legislative work. The 
presence of Miss Shaw and the two 
English girls contributed materially 
to the success, and many devoted 
helpers lent their aid: but, however it 


may be accounted for, the tact i 
plain and undeniable that more pub 
lic interest was shown than at any 
former suffrage hearing, not only in 


this State, but in this country. 

ne piper, strongly opposed to suf- 
frage, while admitting that such a 
demonstration had never been seen 
before, said some of the old sulfra- 
gists declared they hoped it) would 
never be seen again. We know of no 
Any sut- 
tragist who was not delignted must 
have been an utter fool. 

Perhaps the most impressive and 
touching thing at the hearing was 
when a working girl held up in her 
thin hand the shuttle through which 
the Fall River cotton-spinners have 
to draw the thrend with their breath, 
thus passing tuberculosis from one to 
another, when for a little most cost a 
snnitary shuttle could be provided. 


New York. 


Last hunareds of suf- 
fragists, “Antis,” 
went by special train to Albany, and 
the 


Wednesday 
preceded by a few 
hearing before legislative 
The 


had a 


committees, proceedings, whieh 


were of great interest, will be report- 
el next week. 

The -lebruary meeting of the 
Brooklyn W. S. A. was held on the 


ithe Senate and House calling for the 


| 





' 





| Jistened= to. 


, had it in both Senate and House when 


Mrs. Franklyn W. Hooper, chairman 
of the day. Her speaker, Mrs. Frank 
H. Cothren, presented “Woman Suf- 
frage in Relation to Present-Day 
’roblems"’ in a logical and concise 
statement of facts. While she did not 


claim woman suffrage to be a pana- 
cea for all ills, she showed conclu- 
sively that it would help in solving 


many of the problems now confront- 
ing us in Greater New York. ldis- 
cursion followed, in which Mrs 
Hooper, Mrs. Fisk, and Mrs. Lleyd 
took part. With a cordial vote of 
thanks to the speaker, the meeting 
adjourned. e 
Margaret 
(Chairman 


Nebraska. 


Wright Hampson, 
Press Committee. 





Lin- 


chair- 


committee at 
Prof. lL. KE. Aylsworth, 
and Dr. Philbrick, 
tary, has been active, and the equal] 
suffrage bills in the Legislature have | 
attention and 


The 
coln, 


legislative 





man, Inez secre- 


received unwonted 
interest. 
Three Bills. Pe 


There have been three, one each in 


amendment to the | 
constitution, and one in the Senate 
for municipal suffrage. The constitu 
tional amendment was adversely re- 
ported to the Senate by the commi'- 
tee, but placed on general file after 
a discussion in which its opponents 
were the most outspoken. 

A Great Hearing. 

House committee on 
tional amendments granted a public 
hearing, but so great was the throng | 
of people that assembled to hear the | 
dozen or more speakers for the bill, ; 
that the chairman failed to appear,| 
| 


submission of an 


The 


pend 


and the committee adjourned, after} 
deciding to recommend the bill to the 


general file. Nevertheless, the 
speeches were made to the peopie 
who had come to hear, and they were 


reported the next morning in the 
State Journal, our foremost State 
daily. The Journal and the News 


have been giving very full and friendly 
reports of the movement, of the bills, | 
and the discussions on them. Amon 
the speakers at the hearing were 
Senator Randall, Representative 
Thiessen, Professors George E. How- 
ard, H. W. Caldwell, and I. M. Fling, 
of the State University, and several 
prominent citizens, both ladies and 
gentlemen. This meeting was held 
during one of the worst blizzards of 
the winter, while the wind was rag- 
ing, the snow flying and the air bit- 
ing cold. 

Consideration of the bill in the Sen- 
ate on second reading was twice post- 
poned (though its enemies exhibited 
impatience), once until after a mass 
meeting held in one of the churches. 
and onee for the hearing given by the 
Hlouse Committee. 

A Fine Mass Meeting. | 

The mass meeting was arranged for | 
by our committee, and all members 
of the Legislature were invited. Many | 
were present, but the Governor, who 
had been asked to preside, sent ai 
excuse, and Dr. Howard, of the Uni- 
versity, took charge. The speakers 
were Miss Aliee Henry, of Australia 
Miss Caroline Lexow, of New York. 
end Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, of} 
England. A member of the commit- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tee writes as follows: 
“Just a word to tell you how happy 


we are over the meeting. It Was | 
something unusual in the way of pub-! 
lic mectings here. Mr. W who 


has attended many in Massachusetts, 
savs it was the best local meeting he 
ever attended. And it was just as 
good as any National session | ever 
There was not a hiteh 
from start to finish. Dr. Howard made | 


“a most impressive opening address. 
Alice Henry was just the one for the 
legislators, who wanted information 
at first hand. Gertrude von Petzold 
was most striking, and very eloquent. 
Miss Lexow was charming. The 
band was a great success. Thes 
played three selections outside the 


door, and a march inside at the open- 





ing. At the close Mr. Batten presented 
a resolution petitioning the Legisla- 
ture to pass our bill, which was car- 


ried with enthusiasm, and Dr. Howard 


they convened next morning. On the 
platform, among others, were three} 
Senators and one Representative, The 
House wus full. Decorations were a 
large yellow triangular poster. with 
“Votes for Women’; a huge bunch of 
daffodils, with a big vellow satin bow 
at the the gallery rail draped 
with two flags, the one with four stars, 
the other with the full quota; on the 


chandeliers, vellow bannerettes bear- | 


side; 


ing the names of the four suftrage 
States. The young ladies of the Coi- 
lege Equal Suffrage League of the 
University were the ushers. I realy | 
‘think more has been acecomplishe:]} 
this time than ever before.” | 


16th. The president, Mrs. Loines, re- 
ferred to the hearing at Albany, and 
urged members to write to senators 
and representatives, asking them to 
support our bill. She also mentioned 
with pride that the suffragists now 
have headquarters in New York, Al- 
bany, California, and elsewhere, 

Miss Craft reported that 15 posters 


are to be placed in Manhattan, 10 in 


Brooklyn, and five in Albany. 
Mrs. EK. S. Child reported the last 
meeting of the Interurban Woman 


Miss Haskins 


the Probation 


Suffrage Council, and 
that of the Society of 
Otlicers. The president read a letter 
from Mrs. Catt, suggesting another 
Interurban Suffrage Pazaar in the fall, 
und it was voted to co-operate. 

Mrs. E. S. Child gave an interesting 
bulletin of current suffrage events, in 
which that absurdly inconsistent let 
ter of the Anti-Suffragists to Gov. 
Ilughes received criticism. 


The program was in the hands of 


| 
| 
| 


Three Gifted Women. 

The State Journal says: 

“The program was furnished vy 
three exceptionalls gifted women 
from as many parts of the globe. Miss 
Alice Henry gave facts, and a history 
of the struggle for political freedom 
in her country. Her address was 
strong argument for the cause. Miss 


Lexow was full of youthful enthusi- 
asm, which she readily imparted to 
the audience. She reviewed in very 


entertaining style the history and re- 
sults of the sixty-years’ struggle in 
New York. Rev. Gertrude von Petzold 
told of the suffragette movement in 
Great Pritain. One of the most valu- 


The 


|} elections, is 


| the 





able results so far of the suffrage 


movement she stated to be the pub- 
licity given the condition of the Eng- 
lish prisons through the imprisonment 
of refined women.” 
An Exciting Debate. 

Following the hearing, the bill was 
placed on general file in the House, 
ugainst a motion not to concur, which 
was debated in a very excited man- 
ner, says the Journal, by numbers of 
speakers on both sides, and was final- 
ly withdrawn. In.the Senate the bill 
was debated in committee of the 
whole, some excellent speeches being 
made in its favor by our friends, and 
only one against. It was ordered to 
third reading, und came up next day. 
when it was speedily kiiled, the vote 
being 17 to 161n its favor—a majority, 
but not the necessary three-fifths. 

Then the bill for municipal suf- 
frage, which required only a majority 
vote, was taken up and also killed, 
the vote being 15 for and i8 against. 
This was done on Lincoln's birthday. 
Twelve Republicans and three Demo- 
crats were our real friends, three 
other Democrats giving the constitu- 
tional bill a complimentary vote only, 
Republicans have used the 
Democratic slogan, “Let the peuple 
rule,” to push our cause, but without 


} practical result, 


The Press Friendly. 

The papers have favored us, edi- 
torially and otherwise. The society 
column of one has this item at its 
head: 

“The woman suffrage cause has 
been something of a social fad this 
winter among the more exclusive cir- 
cles at the University, and now has 
received still greater impetus through 
the visit to Lincoln last week of Miss 
Ilenry, Miss von Petzold, and Miss 
lLexow. The men at the mass meeting 
had opportunity to discover that wo- 
manly charms do not necessarily van- 
ish in the struggle to enter political 
life.” 

Two poems by local writers have 
been inspired by the mass meeting 
and the action of the Senate, and we 
are promised another debate on the 
bill in the House. Surely we are mak- 
ing progress. 

Opposition Mostly Foreign. 

It would be interesting to quote 
some of the speeches for and against, 
if space were plentiful. Most of 
those who spoke against had foreign 
names, and still entertained the idea 
that to vote would take women out of 
the home and leave their husbands 
and children uneared for and forlorn. 
One Senator said he had not heard 
any intelligent women clamoring for a 
vote; but when he was given evidence 
from numbers of his constituents that 
college women were organizing, as 
well as others, and asking, if not 
“clamoring,” he acknowledged _ pri- 
vately that he did know that many in- 
telligent women wanted the ballot, 
but he thought the majority did not, 
and it was not best for the State and 
society that they should have it, any- 
how. 

Petition Work Active. 

Petition work is going on in differ- 
ent parts of the State, and the pros- 
pects are for a good number of signa- 
tures to be reported to the National 
Committee in April. Most of the re- 
ports from the workers show. that 
people sign readily when they are 
asked. The greatest difficulty is to 
get canvassers, 

Mary H. Williams, 
Cor. Sec. Nebraska W.S. A. 


lowa. 


Representative Meredith has intro- 


duced a bill “that the right of any 
citizen to vote at any election, upou 
any question, except nomination and 


election of officers, or amendments to 
the shall denied 
or abridged on account of and 
vote thereon the same as 


constitution, not be 
Sex, 
women mas 
men.” 
Representative Fred Hunter, whose 


mother was for vears one of the most 


earnest and beloved officers of the 
lowa W. 5S. A., is warmly supporting 
the measure. He is reported as say- 


ing of it: 

“The bill for an amendment to sec- 
tion 1131 of the code, extending th» 
right of women to vote at certain 
designed to accomplish 


{wo purposes. 
“The first is that the Legislature 
may enlarge the right of women to 


vote to the full extent of their power 
without constitutional amendment. 
(Continued on page 36.) 





EVERY SUFFRAGIST SHOULD 


Read the rousing article “What Is 
The Woman Question?” by Lida 
Parce of the University of Chicago in 
March issue of “The Progressive 
This 4000-word article, 

most fearless and yet the 
discussion that has ever 
American magazinedom 
on this most vital subject of great 
and timely importance No woman 
sulfragist enn afford to miss it. Every 
eolumn of “The Progressive Woman” 
contains something lively for the 
cause of woman. Send 25 cents for 
today. This 


Woman.” is a 
and is the 
most logical 
appeared in 


one year’s subscription 
special offer is only for the readers 
of the Woman's Journal, and is good 


only for the month of MARCH. Don't 
delay. Act promptly. No free samples. 


Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE WOMAN, Dept. 2, 
Girard, Kansas. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





“New birth of our new soil, the 
first American.”—Lowell’s Commem- 
oration Ode. 





By Ruth B. Chenery. 





Great-hearted man! How bold are 
they that dare 
To wind a newer laurel for thy 
name, 
To heap up praise upon thy full- 
grown fame, 
Or round an aureole for thy silvered 
hair! 
For one immortal ode beyond com- 
pare 
Recites thy worth in words of such 
acclaim 
That we no other praise have art to 
frame, 
O bearer of a nation's grief and care! 
But we that may not praise, may 
love thee yet, 
As well as he that sang the verse 
sublime; 
For thou wert ours, O Heart, the na- 
tion's stay, 
Thou sage and 
eyes are wet 
With tears of grateful pride, that in 
our time 
A man so god-like walked our con- 
mon way! 
Belmont. 


martyr! See, our 





THE BANNER BETSEY MADE. 





By Betsey’s Ycunger Sister, A. H. 


Reynolds. 


The flag our country proudly bears 
Was fashioned by a woman, 
Who modeled those five-pointed stars 
With wit and skill uncommon. 
And Betsey Ross, a “Quaker Dame,’ 
Is mentioned now with honor, 
And gaining universal fame 
As maker of our banner! 


‘Tis said that General Washington, 
Who led the Revolution, 

The banner problem pondered on, 
But failed in its solution; 

When to his aid the Quakeress 
Came forth with loyal spirit, 

And formed the ensign we possess, 
With grand, successful merit. 


‘ 
And soldier ranks all bowed the head 
In humble adoration 
When first the blue, the 
red 
Waved o'er their camping station! 
And cheers went up, and hats were 
swung, 
While Betsey’s name was ringing 
From every grateful soldier's tongue, 
As that bright flag was swinging! 


white and 


One hundred years have passed away 
Since Betsey lived and flourished, 
And yet her name and fame will stay 
While that old flag is cherished. 

Her patriotic spirit lives, 
And calls for “Independence,” 
Such as our “Declaration” gives 
To Freedom’s brave descendants: 


A liberty vouchsafed to all, 
With human rights co-equal; 

And womankind must share that call 
To consummate the sequel. 

Since woman, with her genius bright, 
Brought forth “our starry banner,” 

May not her quick and keen foresight 
Yet save our country’s honor? 


All hail the banner Betsey made, 
With its unique ensemble! 

Long may it wave, for human aid, 
And make all tyrants tremble! 
Auburn, N. Y. 





AUTHORS SIGN SUFFRAGE PE- 
TITION. 





A large number of well-known 
writers have signed the national peti- 
tion for woman suffrage. Among them 
are Mark Twain, William Dean How- 
ells, Sarah Orne Jewett, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Booth Tarkington, 
Julia Ward Howe, Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Alice Brown, General Charles 
King, Eliza Calvert Hall, Dorothy Dix, 
Olive Tilford Dargan, 
Kingsley, Helen Campbell, 
Harold Baynes, Frederick A. 
Marietta Holley, Lane 
Charles Battell Loomis, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Grace Gallatin 
Thompson Seton, David Graham Phil- 
lips, Louise Imogen Guiney, Edith Ses- 
sions Tupper, Brand Whitlock, Ag- 
pes ©. Laut, Edward S. Ellis, Lida A. 
Churehill, Hamlin Garland, Prof. 
Edward Howard Griggs, Anna Randall 
Diehl, Julian Hawthorne, Charles Ed- 
Russell, Frederic C. Howe, W. 
Robert Hunter and Jane 


Ernest 
Ober, 


James Allen, 


ward 
H. Ghent, 
Addams. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Social Science 
the 


regular 


had its 
luncheon 


Woman's Club 
monthly discussion 
on Thursday last. The was 
the Third Party movement,—the party 
of the third part being the 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker presented 
the reasons for the inauguration of 
such a movement; Mrs. Wixson, a 
stalwart Republican, and Mrs. Laffer- 
ty, an equally stalwart Democrat, told 
why they thought the present parties 


Denver 


subject 


women 


Florence Morse | 


Department of | 





| 
| 





| 
| 





| 165; Boston Laundry Workers No. 66; 
| Boston Ladies’ Tailors & Dressmakers 


afford a woman all 
needs. 





To honor the memory of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, its first president, the 
Melrose (Mass.) Woman’s Club will 
place in the Melrose public library a 
cabinet containing rare books bear- 
ing upon the Christian religion, which 
they have now in their possession. 
Several rare pictures will also be 
hung in the library, and the exhibit 
wfll be known as the Mary A. Liver- 
more Art Memorial. 


Mrs. Geo, F. Lowell addressed the 
Waltham Woman's Club recently on 
Woman's Civic Duties. It is said to 
have been the first time for 17 years 
that this club has lictened to a suf- 
frage talk. Great interest was shown, 
and at the close the members asked 
questions for half an hour. 





NEW LINCOLN LEAFLET. 

The portrait of Lincoln that lately 
appeared in the Woman's Journal, 
with the quotation beneath it of his 
words in favor of woman suffrage, has 
been struck off as a leaflet. They 
may be had at this office or at 6 Marl- 
boro Street, Boston, price 25 cents per 
100; 35 cents per 100 post paid. 








MORE LABOR UNIONS FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 





unions in 
resolu- 
suffrage, 


The following labor 
Massachusetts have adopted 
tions in favor of woman 
since our last report: 

Boston Photo Engravers No. 3; 
Fitchburg Paper Makers No. 12; Lyna 
Button-Hole Operators, Finishers and 
Buttoners’ Union; Lowell Cigarmak- 
ers No. 255; Plymouth Iron Moulders 
No. 462; Lynn Lasters’ Union; Dis- 
trict Lodge No. 19 of Machinists of 
Mascachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire; Brockton Cutters No. 35; 
Norwood Musicians No. 343; Boston 
Longshoremen, O'Connell Assembly 
7174; State Association Plumbers, 
Gas Fitters, ete.; Boston Insulators 
& Asbestos Workers No. 6; Boston 
Cloak & Skirt Cutters No. 26; Boston 
Railroad’ Trainmen No. 621; Barre 
Wool Sorters No. 494; Lowell Horse- 
shoers No. 42; Atlantic Coast Sea- 
men’s Union; Holyoke Typographical 
Union No, 253; Quincy Barbers No. 
390; Sverett Carpenters No. 780; 
Quiney Machinists No. 108; District 
Council No. 20, Blacksmiths and Help- 
ers; Brockton Teamsters No. 193; 
Salem Steam Engineers No. 93; 
Haverhill Musicians’ Protective Union 
No. 302; Greenfield Car Workers No. 
109; Boston Piano, Organ & Musical 
Instrument Workers No. 21; Boston 
Industrial Workers of the World N». 


No, 36; Boston Stationary Engineers 





No. 16; New Bedford Carders, Ring- 
spinners No, 36; Boston Stairbuilders| 
No. 1573; Haverhill Stitchers No. 6; | 
New England District Counci! Electric | 
Workers No, 2. | 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, 

The National Consumers’ League 
will hold its tenth annual meeting at 
Providence, R. I., on March 2. At the 
public evening meeting at the Benefi- 
cent Congregational Church, the 
speakers will be Mrs. Maud Nathan 
of New York, who will report on the 
International Conference of Con- 
sumers’ Leagues held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, last September, and the 





International Conference on Labor 
Legislation held in Lucerne in the 
same month; Robert A. Woods of 


Boston, who will speak on An Unpro- 
tected Class of Women Workers, and 
Prof. Henry W. Farnam of Yale, presi- 
dent of the American Association for | 
Labor Legislation, who will discuss! 
an Amendment to the U. S. Constitu- | 
tion dealing with child labor. Chari-| 
ties and The Commons says: “It is} 
proposed to broaden the practical) 
working program of the League by 
submitting to the constituent Leagues 
for their consideration the subject of 
wage boards, such as are now under 
consideration in the English Parlia- 
ment, and have long been in force in 
the Australasian countries.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 35.) 


This would give women the privilege 
of voting at other than city and 
school elections on tax questions, 
when such are held, as, for instance, 
questions of county taxation, change | 
ot location of county seat, changes of 
consolidation of townships, or county 
boundaries, ete. It would extend | 
women's rights as to city and school | 
elections not involving choice of of- | 
ficers, such as the consolidation of | 
school districts or other changes | 
therein, questions pertaining to schoci 
systems which the law may provide | 
shall be decided locally, yuestions as | 
to the adoption of systems of mu-| 
nicipal government, changes in boun-| 
dary, of local city policy which may 
be submitted under the referendum, 
ete. | 

“The second and equally important | 
purpose of the bill as drawn, is to} 
make the limited right of women to 
vote so clear and general that the in- 
terpretation or application of that 
right shail not be left to ele«:tion of- 





sembled, 
ciation of Oklahoma bas had a num- 


the scope she | ficials-or clerks, who through preju- 


dice, political intrigue, ignorance or 
negligence may prevent the exercise 
of the right. If the provision is for 
all elections except the choice of of- 
ficers or amendments to the constitu- 
tion, no room is left in which election 
officers can evade submission of the 
proper questions to women voters. 
The statute as at present constructed 
is Open to much doubt as to whether 
it would be applicable in given in- 
stances. It has in several instances 
been misconstrued and women’s right 
to vote denied in comparatively plain 
cases; it has involved the city of 
Des Moines in expensive litigation 
and delay because of such miscon- 
struction; and, while the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the city hall 
case sets at rest some of the doubts 
which have arisen, it yet leaves to 
election officers the application of the 
law as it stands to different combi- 
nations of fact which will in all 
probability arise, and will undoubtedly 
involve further litigation in other 
cases by women or others interested, 
unless the Legislature will do what 
it has the power to do; that is, make 
the right broad enough to eliminate 
all questions regarding its application 
to particular situations.” 


A Modest Request. 
Under this heading, the Des Moines 
Register and Leader says: 


“The bill the women are introduc- 
ing to secure such suffrage as the 
Legislature can give without constitu- 
tional amendment is so modest that 
it ought not to excite much opposi- 
tion, even from confirmed anti-suf- 
fragists. 

“The Supreme Court having held 
that women cannot be permitted to 
vote at elections when public officials 
are to be chosen, unless the consti- 
tution is first amended, there is a very 
limited range of suffrage possible to 
them at the hands of the Legislature. 
They are asking the Legislature to 
give them the liberty of this range. 

“Inasmuch as lowa has been com- 
mitted by past Legislatures to the 
policy of a limited suffrage for womea, 
and as they have been given the 
privilege of voting in all cases where 
bonds are to be issued, there is noth- 
ing new in what is here proposed. 
In fact, this bill merely makes plain 
and specific what other Legislatures 
have intended to grant. 

“In this connection the Register 
and Leader publishes some extracts 
from Wendell Phillips’ famous ora- 
tion on ‘Woman's Rights,’ delivered 
more than fifty years ago. They will 
serve to stimulate the enthusiasm of 
the women, and also to suggest to the 
Legislature a sufficient warrant for 
the limited suffrage it is possible to 
grant.” 


Kansas. 





The presidential suffrage bill in the 
Kansas House of Representatives was 


| defeated on Feb. 17 by the close vote 


of 59 to 57. 





Wisconsin. 


A joint resolution providing for the 
submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment enfranchising women has been 
introduced in the Assembly by J. H. 
Kawtfer of Racine, and in the Senate 
by Senator J. H. Stout of Menomonie. 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago 
has been asked to speak at the hear- 
ing. 





Missouri. 

A bill giving women the school vote 
and making them eligible to serve on 
school boards has been introduced in 
the lower House of the Legislature by 
Representative Barker of Macon 
County. The bill also provides for 
three schoo] directors for each schoo! 
district. It will apply throughout the 
State. 


Maine. 

The Portland Suffrage Club listened 
to an address by Mrs. George F. Low- 
ell the other day, and several new 
members joined at the close. A num- 
ber of Antis were present, including 
a High Church Episcopal rector. He 
was completely converted, and went 
away declaring that there was really 
only one side to the question. 





Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma women have been mak- 
ing an earnest effort to secure the 


submission of a constitutional amend- 

ment granting full suffrage to women. 

They had a fine legislative hearing. 
The Hearing. 

A local paper says: 

Some of Oklahoma's brightest and 
most intelligent women pleading for 
a submission to the voters of the 
question whether or not women should 
vote—that was the spectacle the vis- 
itor beheld at the State capitol last 
night. 

Adjourned to Larger Room. 

Chairman Harrison of the commit- 
tee on constitutional amendments, 
with that gallantry and urbanity for 
which he is so well known, had 
granted the ladies a hearing before 
the committee. So many interested 
parties were present that the meeting 
was taken from the committee room 
to the assembly room of the House of 
Representatives. 

Ever since the Legislature first as- 
the Woman Suffrage Asso- 


woman 





bér of lobbyists here in the interests 
of this question. 4 

At the meeting last night, Mrs. N. 
M. Carter of Guthrie, vice-president 
of the Oklahoma Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, presided. 

Mrs. W. F. Rhoades of Guthrie 
showed that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny as much today as 
ic was when the same vexed question 
brought on the Revolutionary war. 

Mrs. Addington of Ardmore pre- 
sented a strong argument against per- 
mitting all classes of men to vote, 
while women, of however great intel- 
ligence, were deprived of that right. 

Mrs. M. A. Morrison of Cleveland 
spoke on the necessity of the ballot as 
a safeguard to the home. 

Indian Women as Tax-Payers. 

An address not only unique but 
powerful was that of Mrs. J. R. Har- 
ris of Chickasha, who spoke of the 
Indian woman as a taxpayer. She 
showed, among other things, that In- 
dian women own at least half the land 
in what was formerly Indian Terri- 
tory. 

The chief address was by R. HL. 
Galyen of Chandler. He made a plea 
for submitting this question to the 
people on purely democratic grounds. 
He said that it was only fair that a 
question affecting one-half the popu- 
lation should be submitted to a 
vote. 

Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer of Oklahoma 
City told of the States where women 
already vote, and of the laws they 
have already brought about, for the 
betterment of the home. Her address 
was one of the strongest the commit- 
tee has heard during its sessions. 

Mrs. Anna Laskey, also of Oklahoma 
City, told of her endeavors to vote on 
various questions. 

Miss Gordon Speaks. 

A largely attended heuring was also 
given in the Senate. The objection 
urged was mainly fear of the vote of 
the colored women, and Miss Kate N. 
Gordon, by invitation, came on from 
New Orleans and made a strong plea 
for the ballot from the standpoint of a 
Southern woman, 

A Caucus Held. 

The Republican members held a 
caucus and decided to vote solidly for 
the measure. This ensured it more 
than a majority in the House. But 
the Senate, like many other Senates, 
proved itself on this occasion “the 
graveyard of reforms.” 

On February 17, the committee on 
privileges and elections reported that 
the measure “do not pass.” Senator 
Yeager moved to amend by chang- 
ing “do not” to “do.” This was lost 
by a vote of 21 to 15. Five Senators 
vote for the 


who were pledged to 
measure were absent, and one had 
died. 


Poisoned by Gas. 

Senator Yeager, who introduced the 
bill, and his room-mate at the Thom)- 
son House, Senator George O, John- 
son, another friend of woman suffrage, ! 
had lighted the gas stove in their| 
room. While they were asleep, the 
gas went out, and afterwards came 
on again. Both men were asphyxi- 
ated, Johnson fatally. Yeager was re- 
vived, but had to be taken to the hos- 
pital, and did not get back to the Sen- 
ate till the day the vote was taken on 
suffrage. The measure thus 
lost the support of its leading cham- 
pion during the time preceding the 
vote. 

A Lively Debate. 

A friend in Oklahoma writes of the 
debate: 

“We had the usual insulting refer- 
ences to the enormity of women de- 
manding the ballot. Senator Roddie, 
who has been indicted for embezzle- 
ment, resorted to such terms as ‘de- 
natured women,’ ‘he-women,’ etc., and 
used the pedestal argument. He 
also ‘believed that a woman's place 
is at home, though his wife held a 
job during the Legislature last year, 
helping him to support the family.’ 

The next best thing to a victory is 
a close vote. In this case a change 
of four votes would have given the 
measure a majority. 


SILVER PLATE PREMIUM. 





We offer for new subscribers for 
the Woman's Journal at our reduced 


price of $1.50 a year the following 
beautiful premiums: 

For one new subscriber, one-half 
dozen beautiful silver plated  tea- 
spoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 


dozen silver plated dessert spoons. 
For three new subscribers, one-half 

dozen silver plated table spoons. 
For ten new subscribers, one 26- 





piece set containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





A county local option bill has passed 
both Houses of the Idaho Legislature, 
and been approved by the Governor. 


It is now discovered that the Na- 
tional House narrowly escaped inad- 
vertent admission of women to its 
floor privileges. 


A strong State prohibition law has 
passed the lower House of the Utah 
Legislature, with only four dissent- 
ing votes. More than 75,000 persons 
had petitioned for it, and only 19,000 


against it, of whom 15,000 were in 
Salt Lake City. 
Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon of Des 


Moines writes: “On Page 217 of Cur- 
rent Literature for February, there is 
a poem worthy the attention of suf- 
fragists, entitled, ‘May, Daughter of 
John Milton.’ If it is too long for the 
Journal, I wish attention might be 
called to it in your paper.” 


The Czar has dissolved the Parlia- 
ment of Finland, because the presi- 
dent in his speech criticised the re- 
cent violation of Finland's constitu- 
tional rights by Russia, in giving the 
Russian Cabinet control of Finnish 
legislation. The Czar has ordered 
elections to be held on May 1 for the 
choice of a new Parliament. 


The 
Affairs 


Metropolitan 
continuous 


Committee on 
is giving almost 
hearings at the State House on the 
proposed new charter for Boston. 
Henry B. Blackwell appeared before 
the committee and urged that women 
should be given the right to vote. He 
said that all women ought to have it, 
but that if the committee or the Leg- 
islature were not ready for this, they 
might make a beginning by admitting 
the 18,000 women in Boston who pay 
taxes. 


presentation of “The 
Little Princess" was given this week 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Public 
Schools of the Woman's Education 
Association. The managers of the 
Educational Theatre for Children and 
Young People in New York brought 
on some of their children and gave 
the play as an object lesson. It was 
a delightful one, and the good music 
furnished by the orchestra of young 
Jewish boys and girls was especially 
remarkable. 


A charming 





HUMOROUS. 


“Papa,” inquired little May, after 
Sunday school, “was George Washing- 
ton an Israelite?’ Before her father 
six-year-old 


could answer, May's 
brother broke in: “Why, May, I’m 
‘shamed of your ign’ance! George 


Washington is in the New Testament, 


not the Old!’—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion., 
The children in a Boston kinder- 


garten were given paper and pencils, 
and were told to draw whatever they 
chose. They had lately been shown 
a portrait of the Father of his coun- 
try, and a four-year-old colored girl 
announced that she would draw a pic- 
ture of George Washington. When it 
was finished, she brought it to her 
teacher and said, “I don’t think it 
looks very much like George Washing- 
ton. Let's call it a cat!” 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
ofier helpiul sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP'N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-' Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. The Crepe are 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and 
be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 
The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 


most distinguished in design, done 
are in great demand, as they can 
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